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Night broods o’er earth with shadowy wing unfurled, 


* And the pale stars look tremulously down 
sive Likespirits on a hashed and slumbering world, 
e to While their dim glory resteth like a crown 
ons, Of silver on the brow of hill and mount— 

D the And the low music of yon gushing fount 

aver Floats like a Peri's voice upon the air, 

edt. Murmuring solemnly a solemn prayett 

rt to A strange, low whisper floateth over earth, 

f our Seeming of mingled pleasure and regret, 
—_ As if the spirits of the air had met 

intel. : " . : 

10 aid To mingle sorrow in one tone with mirth— 
7) Chast’ning the heart that lingers in their spell, 
nope- Yet filling it with joy unspeakable ! 

te !— Plainfield, Conn. 1835. 
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The Captive Queen's Gift. 


rning, BY MRS. ANN 8, STEPHENS. 
king “ Let me weep awhile ! 

d tos Bear with mo—give this sudden passion sway ! 
nduees Thoughts of my son, his cruelty, his guile, 
ultane- Come, as a wind that o’er a reed hath sway, 

ture o Till my heart dies with yearnings and sick fears ; 


Oh! could my life melt from me in these tears |” 
) Seatep by her embroidery frame, Mary, 


ae up art, the unfortunate queen of Scots, was) 
Jevolei ing the last silken violet to a rich border! 
Select fruit and flowers, which her magicneedle 
Poetry, Bad wrought on a robe of thick, orange-col-) 
) _ ed silk. Her supper stood untasted on a 
sow ttle table at her elbow; and it was not till 
the edi- he twilight had darkened all the brilliant) 
d chas- Bolors into one, that she permitted herself 


0 bed moment’s respite—then she turned to the. 


ee able and placed a bit of food between her| 

ant and ps. With difficulty she swallowed it, |! 

instruct 

the dor. 

fe Bright tears gathered in her eyes, and she 

heolog: 

ere with 

ol i—this sweet hope will no longer cheer 

w felt.— e, and then what will occupy my lonely 

writers, ours? Alas, what a fearful thing it is to 

0 please 2 alone with bitter thoughts !’ 

tac The unhappy captive wiped the tears 

oom om her face, had lights placed by her em- 

» printed oidery frame, and again plied her needle, 

with fai phile dark and gloomy retrospections pass- 

varly J ; . . 
through her mind. She thought with 

ayable h 


t the ex 
p of sud 
he end 0! 
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rich embroidery over which she bent. A 
moment, and a deep color was breaking in- 
to her cheeks, over which the tear-drops fell 
at more distant intervals. She was think- 
ing of Scotland, then of her reception after 
crossing the channe] to take possession of 
her hereditary crown. She remembered 
the tidicule her refined accomplishments 
had excited in the rude people she was 





deepened and burned in her cheeks, almost 
drying the tears that lingered there, with 


ley was in her mind, the husband on whom 
she had for a time lavished the wealth of 
her warm affections ; the man who had re- 


| called upon to govern; then the warm blood 
| 
| 
| 


|warded her love with infidelity, and her 
kindness with base ingratitude. By de- 


its heat. Darnley,the sensual, brutal Darn-/) 


sion of self-disgust she dropped her needle, 
drew back shuddering into her chair and 
covered her face, as if that could still the 
consciousness of her self-abasement.' For 
some moments she sat, still pressing her 
|hands to her face, while her low sobbing 
\broke the stillness of the apartraent ; when 
ishe arose, and with trembling steps ad- 
jvanced to a table at the head of her couch, 
on which was a crucifix with a small im- 
jage of our Savior exquisitely wrought in 
silver. 

One that had observed the unfortunate 
| queen kneeling before that crucifix in the 
beautiful humility of her heart, with her 
\streaming eyes fixed earnestly on the silver 
jimage, her fingers clasped, and the pearls 
| on her slender neck rising and falling with 





grees her cheeks regained their pure white|/her quick respiration, must have forgiven 


| working about the corners, and twitching)/deep repentance. God forgave them, even 
|under the white skin; her open forehead||though her sincere prayer ascended from a 


| 

From the Portland Magazine. ||—the muscles of her sweet mouth were|her worst offences in the certainty of her 
’ “Ea 
\jcontracted itself, and her little hand lay|/misguided though humble heart. As the 


trembling upon the frame, with the needle| energy of her supplication abated, a sweet 


between its fingers. The working of that|/calmness overspread her features, and she 
speaking face told more plainly than words, ||arose with the spirit of a smile beaming in 


that the horrid circumstances of Darnley’s| her face, and her fancy hovering round her 


murder were passing in her imagination ;|son, as when a sweet infant she had last 
but the remembrance of the foul suspicions) seen him. Hope came to her heart again 
that had been attached to herself soon bro’t)as she thought of him, and with quiet eye 
back the glow to her cheeks and the pecul-|she arose and returned to her employment. 
iar brightness to her eye; her graceful head|} The robe was finished, that dear work of 
was erect with the consciousness of perfect||months. It was splendidly beautiful ; and 
jinnocence. Indeed, it is astonishing that||with a feeling of happiness she had not felt 
|the suspicion of murder could rest for a mo-/ for years, the anxious mother took a last 
iment on one who had never been found)/look at the bright fabric and exquisite work- 
iguilty of a single act of cruelty, and who,|\manship before she folded it as a present 
\to her kind and gentle nature, together with||to her son ; then she stripped all the rings, 
la want of firmness, owed all her misfor-|\except the royal signet, from her fingers, 





ushed the table from her, and threw herj|tunes. In short, the very womanly virtues) and substituted a black ribbon for the chain 
raceful form back into her heavy chair. | of Mary Stuart proved the ruin of the queen| of large pearls that suspended a cross to 
lof Scotland ; while the want of those vir-| her neck. ‘He will not receive this,’ she 
poked mournfully on the nearly finished|\tues kept the tigress Elizabeth upon the|said sorrowfully, ‘they have made the 
pbe and murmured, * It will soon be finish-|\throne of England, and gave her power||beautiful religion of his mother hateful to 


‘over the liberty and life of her beautiful) him ;’ and with a deep sigh she replaced 
lcousin. The cunning and duplicity of) the golden cross under her high ruff. Kis- 
‘Elizabeth, and her want of feeling, were||sing the pearls, she placed them, together 
| her safety ; while the very frankness and) with the rings and all the ornaments her 
igayety of Mary’s disposition, expanded asjcaptivity had left her, in a small ivory cas- 
lit had unwisely been by a foreign education,| ket, vainly hoping that the next lips that 
\helped to work her ruin. A want of proper|/pressed them would be her son’s, quiver- 
jresolution, rather than an unholy passion,| ing with love and pity for the mother who 
led to her union with Bothwell. Now she}had taken her last ornaments to form a gift 


ainful regret of France, her own dear|could look back and trace the events that) worthy of his acceptance. 

rance, the home of her youth, the land of/led to that most imprudent step ; but when], ‘He never can know the magnitude of 

myety and chivalry. While these tho’ts|she reflected on that, her thoughts shrunk| my love for him, the yearning for one look 
upied her mind, her taper fingers linger-| from it as the plague spot of her life. Now) from his eyes which has kept sleep from 

1 on the silk, and large tears rolled down) when it presented itself before her in the) me and rendered my captivity doubly bitter 

er still round cheeks, and splashed on the!' solitude of her reflections, with an expres-"—he will not know this, but surely he re- 
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members me. He cannot have forgotten||shook open the contents—a casket fell atijment of civilization bears a direct ratio to 
the sweet nights when I slept with him on//her feet, the lid gave way, and her own|the elevation of female character, show. 
my bosom, and was awakened in the morn-|jjewels were scattered over the floor. The}|ing conclusively that the conduct of woman 
ing by his dear mouth pressing mine, and//robe she held was her own gift returned. || infuses into society its very principles of lif 
his little hands patting my cheeks as hejjA faint sickness crept over her frame, thejand action. To establish this fact upon the 
knelt over me—they have not taught him|unnatural tightness of her nerves gave way || basis of past experience, we need but to 
to think me guilty, vile—oh no, I will not)jand with a gasp she fell senseless on the|/cast our eyes upon the condition of those 
think it.’ Again the poor queen’s frame floor. countries where we have, at the same time, 
was shaken with terrible emotion as these|| When Mary’s attendant entered the//delineation of female character and a his. 
thoughts passed within her. She began}apartment, she found her lying like a corpse} tory of the affairs of government. The 
to write the letter which was to accompany upon the floor, her beautiful hair scattered) Greeks and Romans furnish our best ex- 
the gift before her agitation had subsided.||in profusion over her pallid face, and her) amples. The historians of Rome speak of 
Rapidly she penned the outpouring of her||black velvet dress lying in folds about her,|/its matrons with the most exalted praise, 
maternal love, while quick sobs now and||contrasting strongly with the gorgeous|/and justly attribute its political greatness 
then broke from her lips. Twice she was||robe still grasped in her hand. The fright-)|to the happy influence they exerted on the 
obliged to press her beautiful eyelids firmly|jened attendant called for assistance, and | minds of those who were destined to cop. 
together, and when she unclosed them they|laid her insensible mistress on the cogah. ides the affairs of state. The care bestow. 
were dripping with the tears she had thus) It was a long time before a slight quiver-|/ ed to instil virtuous principles m the minds 
striven to send back to their fount. Thejing of the poor captive’s eyelids bespoke of youth, cast a benign influence upon the 
letter was finished, secured by a band of retuning life. When sufficiently conscious condition of society, and raised a barrier 
floss silk and laid on the folded robe, and|/to know that her messenger was at her bed-| against immorality and crime, stronger 
after again kneeling before her crucifix,|)side, she raised herself upon her elbow, andj than the walls of a prison and more pow. 
Mary placed the package by her pillow,| pointing with unsteady finger to the robe) erful than the arm of civil law. ‘The el. 
and dropped asleep with her hand upon it.|}and jewels scattered upon the floor, she at-)| gant and polished manners which so much 
Touching were the directions Mary gave) tempted to speak, but could only articulate |distinguished the nobility of Rome, wer 
to her messenger on the following morning. || Why ? why?’ and fell back on her pillow, formed by the care of mothers ; they estab. 
‘ Tell the prince,’ she said, * how you have still looking in the man’s face with such) lished those great principles of educatio 
left me, confined in damp apartments, with-) beseeching, heart-broken earnestness, that) which lay at the foundation of their futvr 
out friends and without books, and only) his eyes filled, as he said— eminence and worth. The mothers gave 
indulging in hopes of happiness and free-|| ‘James, your son, refused the gift be-| peculiar care to correctness of expression 
dom when I think of him. Tell him my'jcause it was not directed to him as king, jand purity of style, those attainments equal. 
health is failing under the pressure of afflic-|/ instead of prince, of Scotland.’ | ly important to the orator who thundere! 
tion, and that I weary the Virgin Mary) A smile, an indescribable smile of agony in the senate, and the gentleman w! 
with entreaties to see him again before 1) came into the poor queen’s face, a look that) moved in the private circle. The Roma 
die—and oh!’ she added, pressing her beau-/ said her bruised heart was crushed for ever,| youth, says Cicero, were educated, non tar 
tiful hand on the messenger’s arm in her| crushed by her own son. in gramio quam in sermoni mattris, (not # 
earnestness, ‘oh, mark him closely—tell me) ‘much in the lap as in the language of the: 
if he weeps when he reads my letter—if he’) mothers.) But what are the effects of suc: 
kisses it or looks sorrowful. Tell me if he) yi Eprron—I send yon the Gilstlg emmy for 20 education, impressed by the power 
has grown tall and comely like,’ she could | publication, if it meets your approval, proposing to |™aternal tenderness? We have but to ic. 
not pronounce the name; but turning her! continue the subject in one or two succeeding num-|!ow them to the council chamber, the fix 
troubled face from the messenger, motioned bers of your paper. I will next treat of female edu-|/of battle, or the executive department, on! 
him hastily to withdraw, and sunk sobbing’ cation and literature and her influence in the refine- there we may learn. In each of these w 
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into her chair. * * * |, ment of manners and of morals. V. B. |see the effect of female influence ; a grev’ 
The week that her messenger was ex-' Female Influence. | powerful and splendid empire soon rises «: 
pected to return from Scotland, the captive | ‘‘ Her deeds are precepts, her examples laws.” —_|| the foundation of a contemptible colony.— 


queen wandered like an unquiet spiritround| Man properly performs the ostensible du-) But while delighting ourselves with ths 
the uncomfortable prison-house in which ties of government—he counsels in the se-|\splendid picture of female excellence, + 

the unjust Elizabeth had confined her. Her) nate, imposes laws, and leads the host to|are called to examine one far less pleasing 
employment was forsaken, and scarcely |battle—he triumphs in the strength of his) presented in the decline of the same eu: 
tasting food or indulging in sleep, she spent jarm and glories in the power of his elo-|jpire. This is attributed to other causes 
her time in watching anxiously for the ex-|\quence. But woman, though justly ex-/but many of them had their origin in the: 
pected news from her son. The morning) cluded from all public performances, occu-||actual agency or in the neglect of the: 
on which the man arrived, she had risen | pies a place in society not less important—'duty. Had they, when foreign luxune 
from a restless bed with a heavy depression her sway is of a more mild and gentle kind’ were introduced, exercised the same car 
on her spirits and the sickening sensation |and exerted over the hearts of men. She, over the minds of youth as in former time. 
of hope deferred at her heart. After her not only moulds the mind in its incipient, Rome might have remained long the mix 
morning orisons she threw open the case-) state, but in the further progress of life, ev-| tress of empire and the pride and ad:min- 
ment that commanded a view towards/er exerts a genial influence on the forma-'tion of the world. 

Scotland, and descried a horseman in the tion of character—she restrains the passions It has been truly said, that the greats 
distance. A faintness came over her when! —softens the temper and polishes the mind.) political movements in the Roman emp 
she became sure that it was her messenger. | Although her voice never wakes the wild were directly effected by woman. The ot- 
For worlds she could not have spoken, but japplause of the public auditory, yet even|igin of its establishment wasa lawless bat 
stood motionless, with fixed eyes and white) there her sentiments are disseminated. Nojditti; hence the question has been ask 
lips, watching him till he dismounted.—||man was ever educated without having a\jhow it was possible for it to attain such# 
Then she tottered to the door, received be-| natural bias in favor of the sentiments of eminence in every thing that was trv) 
tween her trembling hands the package he| his mother ; these lay at the foundation of great. If we attribute it to female infv: 
extended, and shut herself in that she might | his public acts and combine with them in|jence, the reason is at once obvious. A! 
open it alone, With quivering fingers the the more extensive operations of civil gov-| though they were men unaccustomed ¥ 
poor woman unfolded the wrapper and ernment. In all countries the advance-'domestic life, yet they conceived the bo! 
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Pevolution was no less a person than the’ their stead. 
| chaste Lucretia. Her noble spirit roused, 
the just indignation of the whole people, 


A} 
stomed W 
4 the bow 
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and, I had almost said, noble design of a 
forced alliance with ladies of an elevated 
character. ‘I'he Sabines, a powerful neigh- 
boring state, were celebrated for their chas- 
tity and purity of morals, but their national 
prejudices precluded a marriage intercourse 
with the Romans. Stratagem alone could 
effect their purpose. They instituted games 
or shows, which enticed the fairest Sabine 
ladies to visit their place, when each Ro- 
man chose his own companion and retained 


Horrible fighting, destruction and death 
must prepare the way for a triumph, and 
groans, slavery and chains be the crown of 
his glory! Rome owes still more to wo- 
man’s wonder-working power. The gov- 
ernment of the decemvirs had elevated it- 
self to a degree of tyranny that bore with 
like severity on all classes of people. Ab- 


rendered them odious, they lived securely 


solute authority had raised them above re- | 
straint ; and although their oppression had 





her against the will of her parents. By 
this act they laid the foundation of their fu- 
ture greatness. The influence of these vir-| 
tuous and intelligent females was immeas-| 
urably great. It produced a mighty reno-|/restored their former government. 
vation in their moral characters, and gave But passing by the examples of ancient! 
them a just conception of the high attain-||times, we find others equally conclusive in| 
ments of civilized life. Although thus high-| more modern history. 


The middle ages) 


ly benefitted in procuring these companions,|jshow us the same general principle in the! 


the act itself exposed them to the rage ofjcharacter that society then exhibited. The) 
a powerful enemy. The insulted nation||influence of woman in the time of chivalry! 
took up arms to revenge the injury of their) gave a fascination and a romance to the. 
ladies—but the Romans had won the affec-/ high exploits of knight errantry. ‘This pe- 


59 
ing and directing the affairs of empire, yet 
in the judgement of truth we cannot say 
that woman was designed to discharge 
these great and laborious duties. She has 
indeed ofitimes distinguished herself be- 
yond her sex, for political wisdom, energy, 
and prowess—she has enacted laws and 
conducted armies, but these traits should 
be regarded only as exceptions to her gen- 
eral character. The Creator has endowed 


iman with a vigorous mind and hardy con- 
until the arm of violence was stretched out||stitution, fitting him for the labors of the 


against the virtuous Virginia. This one}}field and the toils of publie life. But wo- 
act fired the spirit of the people who, with||ian’s frame is of a more delicate structure 
a just indignation, abolished the office and||—she is the creature of affection and gen- 


\tleness, she uses no arm of might, her ti- 


midity is more than courage, her weakness 
more than strength, and her tenderness far 
more effective than the stern energy of man. 
What heart of flesh and blood could ever 
withstand the importunity of woman’s 
tears? Here is the hiding of her power— 
her eloquence consists in these—these are 
ithe weapons by which she subdues and 


tions of these very females, who, in the|jriod is the most replete with acts of noble||melts the obdurate heart. 


midst of the battle between their husbands daring, inspired by chivalrous love, The 
and fathers and brothers, by their entreat-||tournaments which exhibit such scenes of 
ies, prevailed over all, effected a reconcilia-|/ noble gallantry, received their chief stimu- 
tion and established a mutual friendship|lant from the presence of admiring ladies ; 
between the two states. ‘Thus was woman |itheir smiles and approbation were the only 
the pride and glory of Rome’s first estab-||rewards of the illustrious knight—for these 
lishment as a nation and an empire. Fol-||he encountered danger, endured hardship, 
lowing the order of time, we advance only| and even faced the terrors of death itzelf. 
to the seventh king, when the evils of the) These scenes have afforded to the novelist! 
egal government became £0 great, that | of our own time rich treasures for the tales 
ome extraordinary power was found ne-|of adventurous love. But society is now! 
essary to check their progress and restore |moulded in a different form—tournaments' 





e. The moving cause of this mighty) mild and social intercourse established in 


Regal governments have generally ac-' 
knowledged the hereditary right of woman 
ho expelled from their borders the tyrant to wear the crown of state, and have in-| 
kings and established in their stead the re-' vested her with absolute authority,and have 
publican or consular government. But a, looked to her for the discharge of the duties 
ew years after, and we find the city in im-| of that high and responsible station. 
xinent danger from a hostile army encamp-| tory points us to many illustrious female) 
ed within five miles of its walls. When sovereigns—of these, Semiramis comes first! 
o power could check the enraged Corio-' in the order of time, and, if we may credit 
Janus with his daring forces, his wife and) profane history, the first in great exrloits.' 
mother were alone able to arrest his pro-|She claims the glory of leading the first} 
ress and divert him from his horrid pur-|army beyond the Indus, (an act only equal-| 


pose of destroying the city. They ap-|led by Alexander the Great,) of governing| 


but with these they subdued the determined! of whose glory has spread to the uttermost 
enemy. History does not perpetuate a) parts of the earth. In modern times, Eu- 
more splendid victory—without spear, or|rope claims a Margaret of Russia and an 
helmet, or breast-plate, they advance to the) Elizabeth of England, whose capabilites of 
ontest—victory is not bought with blood) governing are too well known to need com- 
and the power of arms—their weapons are ment—and even in this our day, Spain and 
of a milder kind, yet far more effectual.—|' Portugal acknowledge their respective sov- 
le whose arm had never yielded to the) reign queens. 

ower of man, could not withstand the at-| It was the opinion of Plato that woman 
ack of female influence. should be trained to the hardy exercises of 
To establish the hero’s fame, how many the other sex, and like it be entrusted with 
arments must be ‘rolled in blood!’ And) the management of political affairs. 


ily and friends. 


the government to just and liberal princi-'and chivalry have passed away, and a more) 


His-|— 


' 
} 


_ Woman’s proper sphere is in the domes- 
tic circle. She need not lift up her voice 
in the public assembly, nor lead forth the 
armed hosts to battle. She manifests her 
true dignity only when in the bosom of so- 
ciety, moulding its character to her will 
and exerting a benign influence over fam- 
In the chamber of sick- 
ness, at the couch of the dying, in the abode 
of misery and death, her gentle voice is 
heard, pouring comfort upon the wounded 
heart, and her hand is employed in admin- 
istering to the wants of the suffering and 
the hopeless. Compassion and generosity 


| are her peculiar attributes—her active spi 


rit is ever alive to the cry. of anguish, bless- 
ings flow liberally from her hand, and joy 
and gladness follow her footsteps. 
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Letters from a Brother. 
LETTER THIRD. 


| Hymen’s soft chains can never hold 


‘Two jarring souls of different mould, 


The rugged and the keen: 


Sampson's young foxes might as well 
In bonds of cheerful wedlock dwell, 


| With firebrands tied between. 


proached the unyielding warrior, with the) with energy and wisdom the vast empire) 
affection of a mother and the endearment! of Assyria, and, in fine, of building and em-|, 
of a wife—these were their only weapons, | bellishing the great city Babylon, the fame} 





| 


But,) portant of these is good health. 
iow bitter the cup of affliction which is|notwithstanding many truly great and wor-| from human probability, you cannot, of 
oured out upon wives,children and friends!thy examples of female ability in govern-' course, look for long life and happiness with. 


Two kindred souls alone must meet, 
| "Tis friendship makes the bondage sweet, 

And feeds their mutual loves 

right Venus on her rolling throne 
Is drawn by gentlest birds alone, 

And cupids yoke the doves.— Watts. 
| Dear Sister—I come now, in the next 
‘place to speak of the person of your suitor, 
and this I propose to do, briefly, under two 
heads—First of corporeal, and Secondly of 
intellectual endowments. 
| With respect to the physical constitu- 
tion of your suitor, there are many qualifi- 
‘cations that would be desirable, but which 
‘are not absolutely essential ; there are oth- 
‘ers again which are essential, and ought to 
be considered indispensable. The most im- 
Judging 
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that man who is laboring under bodily in-,;which noone may deprive you, and a joy|/be gratified. It was anxious solicitude fo, 
firmity. Instead of alleviating, he would) that will endure when all other pleasures your happiness that called them forth—tho 
only add to your cares ; and instead of pro-|ifail. I do not say that you should give|same still lives, and prays that wisdom may 


tecting your person and providing for your|;your hand to no man unless he possess a/ guide you to a blissful choice. 








wants, as is the province of the husband,|/mind richly stored with the learning of the Most affectionately, Yours, 
he would himself become dependant and inj schools—but I must say this much, that I — 
the end, perchance, an insupportable bur-|consider it unsafe for you to trust yoursel Spring. 


den. Besides, to connect yourself with such || with the man who does not exhibit sound- We have a kindly welcome for thee, 
a man, is to cut off all hope of a prosperous|ness of mind, intelligence, good judgement, thou beautiful Spring! Once more has, 
and happy life, and to set out with a sadjprudence and decision of character. thou returned to bless the eye and regal 
and gloomy prospect of the future staring|| It only remains for me now to speak ofjjthe senses. Again thy pure breezes fan 
you full inthe face. Then, as you value| the circumstances of your suitor, and then,|the bosom and exhilerate the spirits—i}. 
a life of domestic enjoyment, let me urge)jfor the present, I have done, And here also) glorious sun again breaks through the 
you to have a proper regard to the health) it seems convenientfor my purpose to speak, gloomy clouds, reanimating exhausted na. 
and physical constitution of your compan-] Pitst, of his circumstances in respect to |ture with his mild and cheering rays. The 
ion. The hand of Providence, it is true,| wealth, and, Secondly, of his situation in| cold, bleak winds of stormy winter reluct. 
may blast, by the withering touch of dis-||life. However desirable wealth, or at least jantly retire, making way for the joyfu! 
ease, the fairest prospects in the earliest! moderate share of it, may be, it ought!season. The earth again puts on her beau. 
stages of connubial enjoyment ; yet if your) really in the scale of merit to weigh but) tiful garments of green, embroidered wit) 
misfortune is not the result of rashness and little. It presents, it is true, many entice-| fragrant flowers. Nature has broken her 
imprudence, you will easily and, it may be, | ments, flatters much and makes many fair! chain and comes forth from her prison house 
cheerfully endure it. | promises ; but in most cases, I believe, it and rears her blooming head, and mingles 
I will mention but one quality more un-) fails in the fulfilment—theanticipated pleas-| her reviving sweetness with the passing 
der this head, and that is,beauty. Stange) ure eludes our grasp and the delusive phan-| gales, that sofily whisper as they swee; 
it is, that a thing of so little merit, or rath-||tom flies as we approach, But whilst I )along, ‘Those who wait upon the Lord sha) 
er, [should gay, of no merit at all, should) would caution you against an undue influ-'/renew their strength !” 
exert such an influence over mankind !—) ence from wealth, I would not have you al-| The stately oak and trees of lesser wort 
and stranger still, that such multitudes of together regardless of it, or at least that jcatch the golden beams of the celestia! |. 
both sexes should turn aside from virtue,|| modification of it that may be termed ajminary, and exult in their emancipatin, 
goodness and real worth, to pay their hom- competency. The object of marriage with |and the tender buds come bursting forth « 
age at the shrine of this fleeting, fading every young lady, should be to better her|the kiss of the warm southwest. Again tl: 
goddess! It would be as difficult as it) condition and render life more prosperous feathered songsters repair to those lovely 
would be strange, for you to divest yourself|as well as happy. If this is not the case, |shades, and with haste pluck the tende 
of all prejudice in favor of beauty; but) upon the nuptial day, she should see the buds, and raise their wild notes of praise u 
whatever be the rank it holds in your esti- disposition and the qualifications in her|they leap from bough to bough. Th 
mation, I entreat you, do not allow your|companion which cannot fail ere long to/crusty frost is changed to the mild dews 
admiration of it to become a governing|make it so—for be assured that the man heaven, sweetly refreshing the tender gras 
principle in your choice—for, be assured, if) who cag subject his wife to toils and hard- and glittering in the morning sun—the «5 
you have no better ligament than this to'ships in the first stages of connubial life, covering of fountains, streams and rills fa 
bind you to your companion, you will pant) will find it more and more convenient todo) disappeared, and their dreamy mum 
to have it broken that you may wed new/ so as months and years glide by. falls eloquently upon the ear. How love) 
beauty every day. If beauty hasany val-|| In the second place, as it respects the||the scene! How enchanting the prospec: 
ue, it has it only when connected with ami-! situation of him whose addresses you en-/—What season can equal the bloom 
able character—it should be the last quali-| courage, it matters little; nor yet of his|/Spring! With what gracefulness does s 
fication sought, because the least import-) occupation, provided it is respectable and approach !—how elegant her attire !—hov 
ant. ||honorable. My chief object here is to warn pleasing her mein! Surely the hand th: 
Secondly—0Of intellectual endowments.) you against the company of the idler and formed her beautiful robe and decked ie 
It is the mind that makes the man—ifthere)the rover. The less you have to do with forth so gloriously, is the hand divine!- 
is a deficiency here, nothing can furnish |such men the better—if they have wealth, Vain is the artist’s attempt to imitate \l 
an equivalent—you may add wealth, beau-) it is altogether probable they will not re- superior beauties of nature—how insignit 
ty, honor, what you will, it is all mockery itain it long ; and even if they should, of all cant his art when placed beside the var- 
—these and such as these will never fill| men they will make the most disagreeable egated hues of the wreathing flowers.- 
the void within. and unhappy companions—nor have you Dead to every elevated feeling of our cox- 
i: ,|much reason to expect that marriage wil] mon nature must be his heart who can lou 
igmies are pigmies still though perched on Alps.’| : } : ag 
| change their habits, they will generally be with indifference upon these golden sceves 
You may deck and adorn the fool as much//found too deeply rooted to yield to so slight|—who can pass, with heedless step a! 
as you will, and he will still be a fool. The an impediment. As a general rule, I be-'careless eye, the intermingled productic: 
man that has not a good mind, I am free) lieve, you may repose the most confidence of a munificent God! But he whose heat 
to say, will not, to an intelligent lady at/in that class of young men who have fixed attuned to the eternal harmony of natur 
least, be an agreeable companion. She | for life upon some honorable occupation, or||is the home of elevated feelings and desires 
would soon loathe his presence, and sicken|| who are industriously engaged in some use-|as he plucks the blushing rose, and place 
and repine in his society. But with the ful trade or profession. On the one hand) the emblem of his beloved Savior in his tv 
intelligent mind, she would find at every || they will be less likely to deceive you, andsom, beating with adoration, humbly 2 
interview new and unfailing sources of de-|on the other, they exhibit a commendable) knowledges the source from when his bles 
light. There is indeed something exceed-| stability of mind and decision of character.|ings flow, and rejoices in the joy whit 
ingly interesting in the companionship of; My dear sister, 1 have now done, and if cometh ever to the pure in heart. 
én individual possessing high intellectual) in these letters you have met with any| Beautiful—beautiful Spring! We ha 
endowments, and the more so as the ial ing that will aid you in terminating, by|a welcome for thy coming and a blessixt 











nexion is intimate. If you secure such a ih happy issue, your deliberations upon this||for thy bonny presence! Life-giving sp" 
connexion, you will possess a treasure of‘important subject, my ardent wishes will’ the earth rejoices at thy touch, and the u® 
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fettered streams rejoice, and ocean chants 
his eternal hymn of praise as thy unfettered 
winds sweep sluggishly over his bosom, 
awakening the ripples with their gentlest 
kiss. The playful zephyrs, agitating the 
glassy surface of the lake, or shaking the 
odoriferous flowers that fling forth their 
rich perfume on the air—the music of the 
joyous birds, and the roaring of the distant 
cataract, and the hum of the multitudinous 
city, all conspire to raise the soul of the 
Christian on the wings of Faith and Love, 
to own and bless the God of nature ! 
a. BeBe 


New-London, Conn. 


Ocean. 

Every body that loves and reads poetry, 
has most certainly read and admired By- 
ron’s apostrophe to the ocean—and glo- 
rious and soul-thrilling it is too. I say ev- 
ery body, by which term I mean you an 
myself and three or four of our favorite coun- 


try gousins. As far as my individual self 


is concerned—TI frankly confess it—I fell 
in love with the ocean, long before I caught 
a glinpse of its dark green waters, merely 


from, reading and loving Byron’s descrip-|| 
tion of it. I did, indeed, and there was no! 
affectation in the affair either—it was a) 


reul bona fide love. Don’t tell me of those 
philosophers who assert that we can love, 


nothing save flesh and blood and spirit—l} 


know better, for I once had an old cloak,— 


ay, and I have it now—which I loved most; 
truly and sincerely; and why should I not?) 
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that it burst upon my view, with its wide 
waste of heaving, dashing, sparkling wa- 
ters, it made an impression upon my mind 
that the pinion of time cannot easily brush] Of "M#* most holy hour.” 

off. It was a clear, still, summer day, with} Tne house was silent, for sleep had 
just enough of a breeze abroad to ripple||sealed the eyes of the inmates ; the flame 
the swelling wave, when, stopping a mo-|jhad begun to tremble on the socket of my 
ment to let my charger breathe, I caught||lamp, and the pages of the volume before 
the first view of this eternity of waters. 1I||me presented an indistinct mass of charac- 
was upon a high elevation, about fourteen||ters, without form or meaning. I closed 
miles from the sea-shore, and the scenery ||the book, and sallied forth to arrange my 
all around me was peculiarly wild and pic-||confused thoughts, and repose my wearied 
turesque. But one feature only of the pic-|mind with a short ramble in the fields, — 
ture engrossed my attention, and the rest ‘Though the season for the return of Winter 
|were for a while forgotten. ‘The ocean) had arrived, the skies occasionally seemed 
iwas before me, bright, beautiful, grand,)to wear the look of Autumn’s farewell, or 
like a broad sheet of molten, ay, of boiling ithe first smile of returning Spring. The 
silver—stretching away inthe blue distance jearth had not yet put on her white array, 
\\till it mocked the power of vision to track and where the little streams wandered un- 


iit in its course—and the white sails, dotting || fettered, the lively verdure of the herbage 
‘it here and there, were flying over its heav- jtold not of stern December’s frown. ‘The 
‘ing waters, seeming creatures of the deep. |@if was mild, and had it not been that the 
|Never before had my eye drank in so sub-| leaves had forsaken the trees, or hung dead 
‘lime a spectacle, for never before had it rest-//and dry upon the branches, I could almost 
‘ed upon thig®*image of eternity,’—this| have believed that Winter was yet distant. 
| throne of the Invisible.” Often in imagin-| I wandered on over hill and valley, careless 
lation I had rode upon its bounding billows'|f the direction I took, till at length I paus- 
—gazed upon the beauty of its thousand|ed on the side of a hill covered with trees 
islkes—admired it in the sunshine, and rev-|}@nd thick underwood ; a breeze so light as 
jerenced it in the storm—heard the roaring scarcely to be felt, played among the with- 
of its breakers, and felt the gentle undula-|ered leaves, which sent forth a gentle whis- 
tion of its calmer mood, until I was almost||Pet like the low breathing of a sleeping 
constrained in reality to leave terra firma, | host. Above me was spread the broad ex- 
and launch away, where, with ocean’s bard, | Panse of the firmament, glittering with stars 
I might sing—shout, I mean, for I never 2nd unstained by a cloud ; on its western 
lverge hung a crescent of pure silver, that 
-iinen ananea einen Sidichaaliea  siimuiiiicsintin shed a faint and trembling light among the 
And the waves bound beneath me, like a steed i thick branches,and threw along the ground 
ee knows his rider. Welcome to their roar! || fantastic shadows, that danced and played 
Swift be their guidance, wheresoe’er they lead! | 5 . . 
Though the strained mast should shiver like a reed, | °S the leaves quivered to the light touch of 
And the rent canvass, fluttering, strew the gale, | the softly stirring air. Scarcely could I 
Still must I on. refrain from peopling the grove, in imagin- 
But the scene before me then was no bright jation, with the unseen inhabitants of the 
picture of the fancy. It wasall real, beau-| land of spirits, and if ever I had wondered 
tiful, magnificent—not terrible, for then! that the tale of Superstition had gained 
neither the wing of the tempest, nor the) credence among men, that wonder now 
breath of the hurricane was there to agitate. || Ceased. The dance of fairies on the green 
Far away—almost as far as vision could| turf—the gambols of genii of earth and air 
reach—rose Montaug light-house, seeming! —the waving of the spectral hand—and 
a dark pillar resting against the sky—while||the mysterious tones of spirit-music, were 
a solitary steamboat sending out its cloud| #!! mingled in the trembling of the moon- 
of vapor, seemingly near it though proba-| beam shadows, and the breath of the south 
\bly far off, served toheighten the picturesque| Wind among the forest boughs. But it 
beauty of the scene. It was one of those W2 the azure arch above, that the mind 


Night. 


“Tis night, calm, silent night, and not a sound 
Of human voice breaks on the quietude 











soe |sing— 
It was a friend in time of need—not one of} =~ 


your mere sun-shiny, fair-weather friends,| 
—the louder the storm raged and the keen-/ 
er the wind blew, the closer it clung. 

‘ Pshaw !’ some petulant reader may ex-! 
claim, * what has your old cloak to do with 
the ocean, or the ocean with your old cloak?! 
Nothing, truly—but if you cant let me tell 
ry own story in my own way, I wont tell it} 
atall, that’s flat. Now again for the ocean.! 
I do not intend to write an apostrophe to it 
—not I—for Byron, Barton, Neal, Pren- 
tice, Benjamin, and half a score of anony-| 
mous scribblers have fairly got the start of 
me, and it would be difficult for my fancy) 
to ferret out an idea that some of these dis-) 
tinguished worthies have not grasped be-| 
fore me—and even some of them, great in, 





originality as they undoubtedly are, have pictures which, when once viewed, are|| Most delighted to contemplate. There, hke 
not hesitated to filch now and then an idea) 4 after engraven on the mind, distinctly, | sles of the blessed in the vision of Mirza, 


from others. 

So much for preface—and a little more, 
too ; for with a popular writer of the pre- 
sent day, I would beg leave to remark, that 
‘if ever I am particularly dull, I have a de- 
sign under it’—so, reader, if you find me at 
this time ‘stale, flat and unprofitable,’ have 
the charity to believe that I intend my dull- 
ness as a capital satire upon—ahem!—hate 
to call names. 

I have said I first fell in love with the 
ocean from reading Byron’s apostrophe to 
it. So I did—but now I love it from a per- 
sonal acquaintance with it. The first time 


vividly, seeming even asa part and portion) myriads of glorious and beautiful worlds 
jof our spirit. It may be that clouds will| Were thickly scattered through the meas- 
|| gather in the fair sky of my boyhood—that||Ureless expanse, farther than the eye, or 
la midnight of gloom will settle upon my||even the imagination could reach. There 
|early hopes—that loneliness and desolation, appeared the most sublime display of the 
| will darken with their pinions the sun of | Power and wisdom of the creating God, that 
my existence—but never, never can they) the eye of mortal can view. The earth, 
dim the beauty of that one bright vision—|With all its majesty of mountain and of 
| it shall ever remain graven as with a sun-|stream, the ocean with the terrific grandeur 
| 


beam upon the tablet of my mind—yes, | of its storm-raised billows, with the calm 





| |, magnificence of its serener aspect, with the 
* this shall be . . , 

| A part of my eternity !” — beauty of its thousand isles, fill, 
Greumpn. _ ||indeed, the contemplative mind with exalt- 


Wicketequock, 1831. ‘ed ideas of Him who ‘ touches the hills and 
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the smoke,’ ‘ who holds the waters in the 
hollow of His hand, and taketh up the isles 
as a very little thing ;’ but they are as a 
dim speck, as ‘the small dust of the bal- 
lance,’ compared with what at night we 
may behold of the boundless works of the 
Infinite in power, of Him who but said, 
‘Let there be light !’ and there was light— 
of Him ‘ who spreadeth abroad the heavens 
by himself” who ‘bringeth forth Mazza- 
roth in his season, and guides Arcturus and 
his sons.’ 

What season then can be more suitable 
than the still hour of night—when a scene 
of such vastness and splendor opens to view 
—to meditate on the greatness and good- 
ness of Him who spread out so goodly, so 








existence, he feels within himself that it 
cannot be. 

Hence it is that some, who have been 
bold in declaring their doubts and uttering 
their blasphemies while daylight inspired 
them with courage, have feared to be lefi 
alone at night—nor do I believe that the 
man exists who, communing with his own 
spirit in the lonely stillness and gloom of 
midnight, can lay his hand upon his heart 
and in truth and sincerity say, “I believe 
there is no God above, no life beyond the 
grave.” And what the sceptic is forced 
reluctantly to confess, he who humbly 
trusts in God and in the truth of his word, 


joyfully believes, and acknowledges in the} 





production of the human soul, a greater) 





magnificent a prospect, and gave us facul- 


jexercise of creative power and wisdom, | 


ties to admire and enjoy its brilliance and)than that which ¢alled the earth into being) 


glory. 


to dust again? 


Then man mast feel at once his/ 
own littleness and his own greatness—for/ 
what, among such a world of worlds, the) 
habitations, perhaps, of countless millions) 
of intelligent beings, is man, the insect of 
earth, who springs from the dust, looks’ 


around him and wonders, and then returns|| A 
Yet man, frail and feeble) YOUr heart glow. Not a theoretic or a sen-|| 
> 


and set in order the stars of heaven. | 
Evanper. | 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
——_ °° 7 


BY Misss LUCY noorErR, 
“ The wing of Death is on thee.” 
Oh ! tell me, gentle lady, art thou dying 
With that rich flush of beauty on thy cheek ? 
Is it thy knell this low, soft wind is sighing? 
Must thou depart sosoon? Speak, lady, speak ! 
How can they say the grave's dark shadows lie 
In the clear kindling glories of thine eye ? 


Shall thy light footstep go 

From the bright places of the earth away ? 
Is there no fountain here, whose gentle flow, 

Blest with some healing gift, can bid thee stay? 
Hath Love no might at the meek shrine of prayer? 
Say, doth it pour its passionate fervors there 
In vain? and with that radiance on thy brow 

Must thou meet Death, and from the living throng 
Of this fair world be taken, smitten now 

. From its bright, breathing ranks in silence down 








| 
SELECTED. 


Such lot for thee! sure hath the arrow sped, 


| Yet silently ; thy gentle tones have said 


There is no hope, Upon thy spirit now 
Dim shadows steal, and deep, mysterious dreams 


| Visit thy slumbering hours, bliss or woe 


Try to cultivate that kind. of real love for) Blent strangely—visions—or the lightning gleams 


every one around you which will make) 


i Ae Pct Ata pe bs 


= 


ip 


Thought catches of a glorious world, far, far 
Beyond earth's precincts, and the distant star, 


: si 4 ie s || Lonely communings of the heart are thine— 
as he is, has opened the volume of Nature||#mental fire, but such amaffection as shall) 


—has read the laws that govern this im-| !¢@d you to go out of your way to do them} 


| 
Ht 


; } > itt! ~<le - 
inensity of worlds—has measured the dis-| $004, and descend to little self-denials, or 


at ie, re de 9 
with the awe and humility which the view |'® S80w our regard by our deeds. 


inspires, he gazes, too, in the confidence! professions are indeed hateful; but let not) 
5 Sy e Sy , } . | 


we rd ‘ Rye | 

tance, computed the size, and declared the) “we a f a a4" leave no ee on); 
° ; > x ¢ 7 ry henrt iw " a1 

courses of the most erratic wanderers of ‘¢# mune SOW As uty 2 warm Sarvs 
this mighty system. And while he gazes| persons say cnhate prolessions—we Wisa j 


High, solemn thought—lI trace upon thy brow 
A thrilling presence, answering not to mine— 

Something too deep and holy. Thou art now 
Sealed for the grave, calmly to that far bourne 
Lady ! thou passest, fearless, yet alone ! 


Sull, still about thee shining, 


Mere|| There's a strange glow of Life—a brillianey, 


As on the summer sky the sun's declining 


that the time will come when he shall look ‘2i8 keep you from the words, the tones,)|_ 1 btighter than the glories of the day ; 


down on that height of glory, to which he the looks of love. , rt 
can now scarce lift his strained and bewil-| Bible says: * He that is & friend a 
dered eye, as now on. the pebbles at his| Show himself friendly.’ This feeling of be- 


feet. He feels, with the force of full con-| 2eVolence, if it is genuine, will not explode! 


viction, that there is a principle within) '® general kindliness, but be a perpetual] 
which will survive the changes of time and| ardor towards individuals, It is much more| 
live on inthe vigor of youth, when the * ‘hing of cultivation than you think. If 
frail tenement it now inhabits shall have) ¥°U Will to-morrow morning casry relief to! 
crumbled to the dust—when Decay shall! five sick persons or poor people, you will) 
have written her legible inscription on the| “ind on your return home that the princi-| 


| 





marble above the mouldering clay—when| Ple has been newly kindled in your soul. | 


the monuments of human pride shall have| 
blended with the earth at their base—when| . Mevicat Avvice.—A celebrated physi- 
the firm texture of the rock shall be dissoly-| “40 being sent for by a lady who imagined 
ed—when the sun shall have forgotten to| herself very ill, she complained to him that 
shine and the moon to reflect his light—| she ate too much ; 
when the stars shall have ceased to twin-| ad a very uncommon flow of opine. 
kle in the firmament, and the planets to)" Make yourself perfectly easy, madam,’ 
wheel in their stated courses—when dark-|/$4id the doctor, “follow my prescriptions, 
ness, palpable as that of Egypt, shall have|/@nd you shall have none of these things to 
come down upon this fair creation of God,) C°™plain of. 

and have blotted its name from the records| 
of existence. Not even the Atheist, who,| 
when surrounded by the thousand trifling! Burns, 38 ; Byron, 37 ; Camoens, 55; Col- 
objects that day gives to his view, to divert| lins, 56 ; Cowley, 49 ; Cowper, 69 ; Dante, 





his mind from serious reflection, affeets to|/56; Dryden, 70; Goldsmith, 44; Gray,| 


disbelieve that he is destined to immortali-| 57 ; Metastasio, 84 ; Milton, 66 ; Petrarch, 
ty, can resist the silent but powerful infiu-| 68; Pope, 56 ; Shenstone, 50 ; Spenser, 46; 
ence of night. Then the scoffer himself| Vasso, 52; Thompson, 48: Young, 84. 

feels the feebleness of his strongest argu-| 
ments, and while the consciousness that) Handsome women, 
his conduct here has been such that he has 
nothing to hope hereafter, induces the wish 
that the grave may be the boundary of his 





when intoxicated by 
the smiles of adulation, often render them- 
selves ridiculous by a thousand indiscre- 
‘tions, even in the eyes of their admirers, 





» slept too soundly, and|| 


Porrs.—Ariosto died at the age of 59; 


: | The radiant west—its rich and gorgeous dye— 
Remember what the | Sod Hoth te 


sadden me, this glowing sky, 


‘With a cold dream of Death! its passing light 


So brilliant—like the hectic on thy cheek 
Linked to decay, ofdarkness and of night 

’Tis but the harbinger—that sunset streak— 
Sweet friend ! the gushing tears o’erflow thine eye, 
Doth thy heart fail thee as the time draws nigh ? 


Alas! itis not for the young and fair 

Never to shrink from death, Sweet tones will thri!! 
Upon their hearts—there is a fountain there, 

Bright are its waves—the after years may fill 
| That spring with bitterness—but now its power 
‘Pours freshness out on every tree and flower. 


i Lady! the world is glorious to thine eye— 

|| So shalt thou pass away, before the glow 

| Of Hope fades from thy mind—the buoyancy 

|| Of youth—and oh! repine not! thou hast known 

|| The freshness, quafied the sparkling dew of Life-- 

Seek not to feel its dimness and its strife ! 
Brooklyn, L. 1. 











SONNET—COWPER. 
BY V. G. ALLYN, 
There was a cloud upon his being’s sky 
Denser than he might pierce, which cast a gloom 
More fearful than the darkness of the tomb, 
Upon his pensive spirit. To his eye 
|No ray of hope was darted from on high : 
| 





He deemed himself predestined to a doom 

| Hopeless and endless, and a cold despair 

| Sank heavily on his heart, and rested there. 

| Yet holiest affections found a home 

| Within that heart,—and many a plaintive sigh. 

| Laden with prayer, went upward to that God 
Whose chastening is in mercy ; and the rod 

| Was then withdrawn ; Death snatch'd the gloom awey 

|| And poured upon his soul unending day ! 

' Plainfield, Ct. March, 1835. 
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North American Magazine.—The March num- 
ber of this periodical has but just come to hand. 
‘ Better late than never,’ said we mentally, as 
we cut open its delicate leaves with an ivory fold- 
er, ‘for we are sure to find something that will 
more than compensate us forits vexatious delay.’ 
And we have not been disappointed. In literary 
excellence this number is not inferior to its pred- 
ecessors. It is characterized by its usual nervous 


and manly style of writing—no baby-talk finds | 


its way into this Magazine, Its literature is 
alike elevated and elevating in its character. 
Among other articles of merit, we notice the 
first part of a beautifully written tale from the 
pen of the editor. The second act of the dra- 
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The Concert.—We are no musician, therefore To Correspondenis.—‘‘ Nature’’—from a young 
a criticism from us on the musical exercises giv-||lady of twelve years—a boarding school Mise— 
en in the Dutch Church on Monday evening last, ||is, with much respect and many thanks to the 
will not be expected. But we are pleased to||fair authoress, laid safely on the shelf for the 
learn from those who are considered judges of|jtime being. When we publish a paper exclu. 
music, and who had no part in the exercises, that||sively for children, we shall certainly give her 
those engaged in the performances acquitted |jarticle a prominent place. Considered as the 
themselves fully, if not more than, equal to the || production of a girl of only twelve summers, it 
expectations of the public. We shall not at-|\is certainly very creditable, and if she will con- 
tempt to particularize, even on the opinion of||sent to wait twelve summers longer before offer- 
others, But we think that our own amateurs, ||ing any thing for publication, she may then do 
independent of the assistants from abroad, whose|| honor to herself and to the periodical literature 
services were duly and highly appreciated, evi-||of her country. 

\denced sufficient talent to attempt something|| Our friend Mc, we are constrained to say, 
still higher in the science of music. We shouldjjdoes much better in blank verse than in rhyme. 
| suppose that our city contained a sufficient num-|} We would recommend to him a diligent cultiva- 
|ber of ready and accurate singers and instrumen-||tion of his talent for the former, and, for the 
|tal performers to form a society on a plan similar||present at least, an utter abandonment of the 
|to those established in Albany and elsewhere. ||latter. 





matic poem, by David Paul Brown, though we) 
have glanced over it but hastily, strikes us as) 


| "The only thing to be regretted is, that sosmall|} The fears of Philos are groundless. He is 


|| sum was collected from so large an audience as|j ‘‘ respectfully declined.’’ The only fault we have 


|was in attendance. Not less than fifteen hun-|/to find with his article is its want of soul. It 


being one of the happiest efforts of that accom-| dred persons could inave been present. Consid- 
plished scholar and popular writer. Mr Fairfieldis| ering the very laudable object—to supply the 
certainly fortunate in securing the contributions) wants of the suffering and the destitute—for 
“2 — an haath si ne . rege = Pans ny te dhe de ae pertinent 
by the by, we h most forgo*ten in our ad-|/and truly fervent of Professor Potter 
miration of the literary excellence of the North | we must say that we are quite disappointed rm 
American, to mention the improvement in its) Schenectady liberality. 
typography. It is now printed on new and been 
tiful type, in a neat and workmanlike manner, | The editors of the Amaranth are hereby in- 
that reflects no little credit upon the disciple of) formed that we shall speedily ‘‘row them up salt 
Faust who presides over its mechanical depart- | riyer,’’ without benefit of clergy, unless they 


ment. jmail their sprightly journal for us in better sea- 








|has body enough—it is perfectly correct in its 
orthography, etymology, syntax and prosody, 
for aught we know—but it has no vivifying prin- 
ciple—no life. We should not make this re- 
mark here, did we not hope that the eye of other 
correspondente than Philos would rest on it. 
Verbum sap. 

Miss Hooper, H. E. A. and P. X. will accept 
our sincerest thanks for their favors, and most 
fervently do we hope that our columns may bear 
frequent testimony to their taste and genius. 

Zelotes in our next. 

But here is a note from a friend—a real friend 
—one who pays us promptly in advance, and 





son. The number issued on the 14th inst. has||never saddles us with postage. We must insert 


Portland Magazine.—We wish to call the at-|) pot yet reached us—why we cannot divine.— it here—here is the proper place for it. Read 
tention of the public to this Magazine, for two! Surely 180 miles “is not such a desput ways,” wh dong apy a.) co J oman and see if it 
reasons—the first is, it is an ably conducted and/' as Dodimus Duckworth would say, but what a ge oe” y . ae 
valuable periodical—the second, it is edited by a)| 43) stage might accomplish it “some time or|| yo) a. R—i am apprehensive that many 


lady, one of the choicest spirits of the land. Our! 


, jother, if not before.” 
gallantry does not go so far as to induce us to re- 


commend every literary undertaking in which a)) (€o}_ Morris of the Mirror is most unequivocal- 


valuable communications are excluded from lit- 
erary popers, in consequence of the neglect of 
paying postage. In perusing old literary publica- 
tions, | perceive that many original articles were 


female may be engaged, but when we see a really ly an ungallant man. In a late number of his excluded, doubtless on this very account, though 
gifted and intelligent woman devoting herself to paper he says—‘ Woman's love, we are con- editors frequently attribute it to some other 


literature from exalted and pure motives, We| strained to say, has neither poetry nor common 


eannot refrain from bidding her a cordial God- | sense to recommend it.” Fie upon you, George 














cause. 
The ‘Ladies’ Literary Cabinet,’’ a paper 
which was published in the city of New-York, 


speed. Such a woman is Mrs. Stevens, the ed- \P. Morris! If the Colonel were a crusty old) in 1820, and edited by Samuel Woodworth, Esq. 


itress of the Portland Magazine. 

We hope that some of the young gentlemen 
of this city will show their good sense and libe-|| 
rality, by sending her the subscription price of 
her work, together with their address, and we 
venture to say that they will find themselves 
richly remunerated by the intellectual feast that 


jbachelor, we could look with a lenient eye upon 


jto your tender mercies. 


offer in extenuation of his ungallant paragraph. || the best. 


contains much interesting original matter. The 


|his sins, but he has not even this shallow plea to wo cance eaapey tet = hay eee BP yon By ed ve 


written by ‘‘ G. of New-Jersey,”” are decidedly 
Almost every number of the Cabinet 


He is a married man! Girls, we hand him over||was graced with the effusions of this poetical 


genius. But in looking over the editor's remarks 
to correspondents, I find the following. ‘ G. of 


The Trojan copies the poem published in our New-Jersey is declined on account of its length.’’ 


she will tastefully spread before them each suc- ies above the signature of P. X., with the fol-|| Pinks 1 to myself, what does this mean ! shall 


ceeding month. |lowing just remark prefixed to it : 








McLexraw has retired from the co-editorship) 
of the Boston Pearl. We regret it, for he was) 
verily an agreeable and pleasant writer. It is} 


from the Literary Journal.”’ 





‘« There is simplicity, energy, beauty, pathos, 
truth in the following lines which we extract 


Our correspondent has chosen to remain incog || 


|we see no more from this valuable correspond- 
lent? In the next number, however, he short- 
lens the article in the following humorous man- 
jner : 

| “TO SAMUEL WOODWORTH, Ese. 
Friend Sam, I saw your note to me, 











now conducted solely by Mr Pray, its original jto us, and if he will favor us often with his effu-|| And was, at first, surprised to see 


editor, and still maintains its high reputaion as|jsions we promise that we will not attempt to || 
a literary periodical. Mr P. is a gentleman, a \rend the veil which now so effectually conceals, 
scholar and a poet, and to those who have be-||him. Another beautiful poem from his pen will’ 
come disgusted with the fulsome pretensions and||be found on the last page of our present number. | 





ridiculous self-puffery of the N. Y. Mirror, we : 
would recommend the Boston Pearl, a work in|| Original Anecdote.—‘*Who writ Shakspeare ?" 


That Woodworth should decline 
F’en any thing, of any sort, 
Whether the piece were long or short, 
Or good or bad, of mine ! 
| ¢ Its length !"’—what can the fellow mean ! 
| Sure in his columns oft I’ve seen 


ei 
| 





i Much longer ones displayed ! 


no respect inferior, and in many things superior, asked a literary gentleman of an equally a Too long !—Zounds, sir! the devil's in’t ! 


to the Mirror. 





Fanny Kemble Butler has at length suppressed) elevating both her hands, ‘don’t you know? J 


her delectable volumes upon American Manners, |\am sa-prized |! 'Twas Miss Hemans, you ninny, 
which have been ‘ forthcoming’ for the last six||you.’’ 

months. Very well—we are not particularly}) ‘Do tellnow! Hang me, but I always tho’t 
anxious to see them. 


gent lady, a few days since. 
‘* Why !’’ cried the astonished blue stocking, | 


Too long! Ay! ay! I take the hint ; 
The postage was not paid! 


|| Enclosed I hereby now transmit, 
\ What, I presume, will shorten it, 
A dollar note, my friend— 
And ’twould be well, | much suspect, 
If all who write would recollect 
To pay before they send {”’ ¥. 














twas Miss Sigourney.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





For the following lines we presume we are indebt- 
ed toa lady. This we infer, not only from the chirog- 
raphy, which is too delicately beautiful for s mascu- 
line hand, but also from their | and touching 
expression, their tenderness and. of thought, | 


and for the chastened and holy sentiments with which | 


they abound. - 
; LINES 
Written over the body of a beautiful and lamented child, 
on the day of her burial. 


Precious little piece of clay, 

Must we yield thee up to-day ? 
Must we lay our loved one low 

In the silent land below ? 

See the cold earth o'er thee close, 
Faded, withered, half-oped rose ?— 
‘Earth to earth and dust to dust,” 
God has spoken—yes, we must. 


Will thy tiny, tender voice 

Never more our hearts rejoice ? 

Has its soft, its lute-like tone 

From our hearth for ever flown ? 
Will thy little, hast’ning feet 

Ne’er again our coming greet ? 

No } that form so stiff and still, 

Says they never, never will— 

Oh ! that laughing, love-lit eye, 
Wherefore did it dim and die ? 
Why, oh why should pass so fleet, 
Aughtso lovely, young and sweet? 
Why be gathered to the tomb, 
Curtained round with damp and gloom ? 
Though the why we know not now, 
Yet we must submissive bow.— 
Child of many tears and cares, 
Child of parents’ fervent prayers, 
Rest thee in thy turf-built bed, 
With the loved and long-lost dead— 
Though with bitter grief we mourn 
From our hearts a tendril torn, 

He who twined it let him take, 
Though he bruise he will not break, 
He will give us strength to tell, 
Helen! Love! farewell, farewell. 


Hark! from the far spirit-land, 


THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 
To our dear domestic ring ; ieee 


Can we find no one who will 
Take the place that thou didst fill? 
Ah we may to take thy place, 
But will she bring thy smiling face ? 
Strength! God of grace, strength! we pray, 
Strength! submissively to say, 
Be thy righteous mandate done, 
Take our darling, precious one.— 
Child of young and ms sama 
Yes, we yield thee—but with tears. 
wo ene ts H. E. A, 
Lansingburgh, March 5, 1835. 





——-annos sexaginta natus cs 

- Aut plus, ut conjicio. ‘ , 
‘Ter. Heaut. Ac, i. Sc. i. 

| Tre quiet beauty of this scene sheds peace 

| Upon my aged heart. In childhood’s days, 

I loved to play beside the noisy brook. 

| The sound of its eternal babbling woke 

| An echo in my breast; and as I mocked 

Its constant voice, running along its bank 

ITo watch the tiny vessel I had cast 

| Upon its stream, my boyish heart was full. 

I thought, poor simple child, that God had made 

| Nothing more lovely than my favorite brook. 


| As yeary stole on, I climbed the mountain's side 
|In all the vigor of unwearied youth, 

| The dangerous precipice, the o’erhanging crag, 

| Was then my joy. Ambition’s fire was lit. 

| To climb where none before had dared to climb, 

|| Was glorious, and I fought with rock and hill 

| Till I had conquered. 


| 


| Soon I was a man. 
| Earth poured its turbid flood into my breast, 
| Staining my spirit with its dismal dye, 
' And care and wo became my intimates. 
I sought the ocean-shore in my despair. 
|The roaring wave told me of Him whose power 
| Had stirred the mighty waters, and the calm 
| Unrippled surface showed his power to quell. 
|The breeze which swept across its heaving breast 
| Tempered the fever of my care-worn brain ; 





Breathes not a voice, soft and bland ? 
“Come, sweet mother, come away 
To this glorious land of day— 
Leave that stormy, sin-stained shore, 
Come to this and weep no more ; 
Here there is no chilly night, 
Nought to wither, blast, or blight, 
Not a fear nor foe ean find, 

Not a carking care can bind, 

Not a dweller is distrest, 

In this Home of holy rest ; 

Wintry winds here never howl, 
Lightnings scathe, nor tempests scowl, 
Sickness dire, and sorrows surge, 
Pallid death, and funeral dirge, 
Never bring their leaden load 

To this quiet, calm abode : 

All is beauty, light and love, 

In this cloudless clime above ; 

And we sing so sweetly too, 

Father, mother, come up, do. 
Dearest sisters, brothers, haste 
From earth’s barren, weary waste ; 
Here is joy’s unfailing flow, 

Such as mortals never know, 
Pleasure’s pure, perennial spring, 
Without alloy or a sting, oF 
Raptures, and unspoken bliss, 
Loved ones ! leave that world for this.” 
Why weep we to let thee go? 

For thou’rt happy now we know; 
Oh! thou didst so closely cling 


H The spray baptized me to a holier life. 
|| Oh, those were active days. But now I’m oid. 
|The babes around the hearth where I once played 
|Climb on my knee and call me ‘ grandfather,’— 

| They say my head is white, and playfully 

|| Mingle their dark and shining locks with mine, 

| And press their cheeks upon my rugged brow, 

‘To smooth the wrinkles there. 


} 

I know I'm old— 
|The old love quiet, and this peaceful scene 

| Delights my heart. Here is no noisy brook, 
|No lofty precipice, no roaring sea. 





| A-solemn forest yonder bows its top 

_To Summer's gentle breeze. Here, golden fields 
| Await the reaper—there, a river steals 

| Along its serpent-track, silent and smooth, 

| The sheep are resting on yon sanny hill, 

| And all is quiet. This is my delight. 

‘ Noise for the infant, danger for the youth, 

| Grandeur and beauty, for the strong and gay, 

| But for the old quiet and rest are joys, 

| Above all others. How I long for heaven, 





|For there ‘the weary are at rest,’— P. X. 
SELECTED. 
Breaking hearts 


Require a drapery to conceal their throbs 
From cold inquiring eyes ; and it must be 
Ample and rich, that so their gaze may not 
Explore whai lies beneath.— Mrs. Hemans. 
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SALMAGUNDI. 







LATS.—-A young sculptor of 

ius is at present exciting 
m f the connoisseurs of art in 
Vienna. His mame is Rudolph Barenhart. 
He is the son Of a private soldier, and has 
for some time struggled with great pecuni- 
ary difficulty, while pursuing his studies ar 
the Academy of Sculpture in Vienna. His 
labode consisted of one miserable apartment, 
in which he has executed a plaster groupe 
of vast dimensions, and weighing fifty quin- 
tals. ‘The subjeet is Ariadne detained by 





+} Bacchus at the moment when she is about 


to plunge into the sea. ‘This groupe is 
‘described as possessing excellence of the 
shighest order. Owing to its vast size, i 
‘could not be got out of the apartment in 
‘which the poor artist had modelled it ; and 
‘it was necessary to take down the wall be- 
fore it could be rernoved. It is now exhib- 
‘iting to the public, and multitudes daily 
ithrong to see it. Barenhart is commission- 
jed to execute a statue of the Savior for a 
Church in Vienna. 





| Aw Onicinat Anecpote.—A short time 
isince, as the mail stage was going ona 
very dark night from Boston to Portsmouth, 
‘the driver was alarmed by the cry of“ Oh 
Lordy! we are kilt, every soul of us !”"— 
The driver jumped off his box, and found 
‘that he had driven into a cariole, demolish- 
led it, and * spilt’ an Irishman and two wo- 
‘men. The driver, somewhat enraged that 
the gallant Hibernian should keep the mid- 
idle of the road, gave him a pretty severe 
lecture, and concluded by asking him if he 
did not see the lights on the stage? ‘Yes, 
,and to be sure and I did, and I drowv right 
‘betwane them.’ 


Use or Grasses.—A dandy, strutting 
about a tavern, took up a pair of green spec- 
‘tacles which lay on the table, put ther on 
his nose, and, turning to the looking-glass, 
‘said, “ Landlord, how do these become 
‘me? Don’t you think they improve my 
looks!” “I think they do,” replied the 
‘landlord ; “ they hide a part of your face.” 





| *Taxine tue Apvantace’—* What a 
capital fellow you’d make to pick cherries!” 
‘said a wag to a man whose proboscis was 
| shaped somewhat like a parrot’s bill. “Why 
'so?” said the other. “ Because you could 
‘hook your nose on a limb, and pick with 
‘both hands!” 
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